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To sit OB rocks, to mnse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Where thingrs that own not man's dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that neyer needs a fold ; 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming: falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 

GouFerse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unroll'd. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam alongr, the world's tired denisen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking^ from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endeared. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued } 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

CHILDE HABOLD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L 

Thirty years, well nigb, have fled 

Into the silence of the past. 

Since first to Windermere I sped. 

And with kind friends my lot was cast. 

Gone ! like the nightwind's wailing sigh ! 

Gone ! like the autumn's fleeting dye I 

Kind friends, ye live in memory ! 

b2 
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n. 

" Like tlie dew on the mountain. 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 
They are gone and for ever." 
But now at Windermere once more. 
Again I wander and explore 
Scenes which recall the days of yore. 



m. 

As the morning mists enshroud the lake. 

Till through the clouds the sun doth break. 

And the cheering beams of the orb of day 

Chase the mists till they flee away,— • 

So self enshi*ouds the human breast. 

Till by the beams of love caress'd. 

The glory of manhood stands forth confessed. 
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IV. 

The sun o'er the lake its brightness throws. 
And in his beams all nature glows. 
Until the approach of eventide 
When moonbeams fall o'er the waters wide ; 
Thus the heyday of life is cheer'd by love. 
And the eventide fair and calm may prove 
'Neath the gentle radiance shed from above. 



V. 

As sweep the winds from the mountain's crest 

Across the lone lake's placid breast, 

Till its surface is like a troubled sea. 

Wave following wave tumultuously ; 

So do recollections suddenly sweep 

O'er the mind, as winds o'er the face of the deep. 

And memories of the past no longer sleep. 
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VI. 

As at night o'er the lake dark shadows roll. 
So sorrow and care envelope the soul ; 
Oh I for one glimpse of the heavenly light 
That dispelled the mist and made life bright ! 
The snn from the lake may dispel dark night. 
But never more shall thy soul's delight 
Arise in her beauty to glad thy sight. 



vn. 

Bright is the sunshine o'er lake, o'er strand. 

It illumes the deep gorge and the crest of the hill. 

But, " Oh for the touch of a vanish'd hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 

The landscape bereft of the sun lies cold* 

The hilltops shine not Hke bumish'd gold. 

Weary the way o'er wilderness and wold. 
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vin. 

" Yet, 'tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all," 

For then the littleness of self 

Om* selfish hearts would still enthrall, 

But life's dark shadows away shall flee 

At the dawning of eternity. 

When we, " our loved and lost " again shall see. 



IX. 

As gathering mists the lake enwreath 

Obscuring the beauties hidden beneath : 

As, in a spirit of wild unrest. 

The night winds moan round the mountain's crest ; 

So doth the heart disconsolate prove. 

Bereft of the light that came from above, 

" For love is heaven ! and, heaven is love ! " 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 

I. 

** Bhjrme the rudder is of verses, 

With which like ships they steer their courses ; 

And giving to my muse the rein, 

8he rhymes according to her vein : 

But they who wotild the muse coerce, 

Vague and obscure will be their verse, 

Though couch'd in language clear and terse. 



99 
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n. 

There is a rhythm in Nature placed, 

Which by the poet ne'er is traced. 

Unless to a responsive chord 

His mnse, onshackl'd, freely soared ; 

And no true poet could asperse 

The charms of noble grand blank verse, 

Heroic deeds most fitted to rehearse. 



m. 

Poetic thoughts, the finest ever penn'd. 
With blank verse in the Sacred Yolume blend. 
Alas ! the ministers, so call'd, of Heaven 
Too oft these sacred lyrics leaven- 
Heading with misplac'd emphasis or none» 
Murdering in miserable monotone 
Beauties they heed not, or have never known. 



CANTO THE FIRST. 16 

IV. 

Harmony thronghout Nature reigns. 
Thus Dryden sang in dulcet strains : 
" Tbro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man/' 
Tet should there ever be a jar. 
Should aught the harmony e'er mar. 
Men the offenders mostly are. 



V. 

The silent stars are said to sing ! 

The spheres with melody to i*ing ! 

The murmurs of the lonely woods I 

The winds ! the storms ! the roaring floods ! 

The music of shells ! the lowing herds I 

The sounding seas I the songs of birds ! 

Are songs, like Mendelssohn's, without words. 
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VI. 

This the end of our communing, 
Men, like pianos, oft need tuning, 
And " leathering^' too, without which 
They can't be kept at concert pitch. 
Who tunes certain clerical brethren. 
And gives them likewise a good leatherin', 
His cap, I think, should wear a feather in. 



vn. 

Of ttimes it chances that the mind 
Fresh fields of thought doth strive to find, 
And mine, just now, divergence makes 
From harvest cares to streams and lakes-* 
Those limpid streams which seek the strand 
Of lovely lakes, so sweetly grand. 
Decking, like gems, wild Westmoreland. 



CANTO THE PIKST. 17 

vm. 

In London streets left desolate, 

From parting with my kith and kin. 

In doleful dumps, from Broad Street straight 

To Liverpool my way I win. 

In pleasant converse the hours flew, 

As, passing Rugby, Stafford, Crewe, 

At length " The Mersey " hove in view. 



IX. 

At the Terminus in Lime Street 
A tourist friend I chance to meet-» 
We met, to part I Left to myself I 
Found good quarters at " The Adelphi/* 
But the next morning took a stroll 
Right pleasantly, and cheek by jowl 
With my kind friend, round Liverpool. 
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X. 

Yiew'd The Exchange, that busy mart 
Where merchants meet from every part, 
From all climes, countries, and dominions. 
To interchange and back opinions — 
In mines : in shares : in com : in cotton : 
In speculations sound, or rotten : 
Thence to the Landing Stage we trot on. 



XI. 

Here, hustled by the surging throng, 
We stroll the Mersey's banks along, 
And note with interest and surprise 
Docks filled witli ships and merchandise— 
As risitors to the bustling mart 
Arrive by steamboat, or depart. 
To all points mark'd upon the chart. 
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XII. 

Up Lord Street, Liverpool's Pall Mall, 
We stroll'd, and then, as it befell, 
Sannter'd within St. George's Hall, 
In front of which a column tall 
Rises, with Wellington's statue crown'd 
And deeds, for which he is renown'd. 
Graven upon the plinth are found. 



XIII. 

Equestrian statues, too, are seen 

Of the Prince Consort and the Queen, 

Whilst well proportioned structures grace 

Either side of the open space : 

The Library — ^the Fine Art Gallery, 

Where some good works of art we see. 

And gems from the Academy. 
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xrv. 

At the close of a pleasant day 
To Windermere I make my way, 
It being settled that my friend 
Should join me there at the week's end. 
By Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, I steer 
And Kendal junction, to Windermere, 
Where " Rigg's Hotel " provides good cheer 



XV. 

The charms of mountain, vale, and lake, 
Are such that I can't undertake 
To picture them in colours true, 
As one by one they come in view. 
But taking rough notes, day by day. 
In doggerel rhyme— my usual way, 
For your kind clemency I pray. 



CANTO THE FIRST. 21 

XVI. 

> 

To paint tlie cliarms of a beautiful face, 
The lustre to give of a loving eye. 
Or the charming dimples to trace, 
As meriy laughter peals pleasantly 
From a bevy of damsels passing by. 
Is all very easy, I don't deny, 
In theory ; but in practice— well ! try. 



xvn. 

This bonnie lassie has raven hair. 
That blue-eyed damsel has tresses fair. 
But black hair with blue eyes combin'd, 
A very dangerous blending you'll find. 

■ 

Yet none more killing is found, they say. 
Than a soft loving eye of sober gray : 
" A wilf u' lassie maun e'en ha' her way.*' 
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xvm. 

But heedless of colour of Lair or eje» 
We enjoy fair woman's society — 
Provided always : that, meanwhiles. 
Her face is lighted up with smiles I 
Thus with the Lakes — ^they're never tame» 
No matter what their form or name» 
If lit up by SoFs lambent flame. 



XIX. 

Take now a bevy of beautiful hills. 
Of waterfalls, of glens, of rills. 
Of lakes, of woods, of sloping " screes," 
And too much praise will fail to please : 
So I'll e'en lump them altogether, 
Blended with sunshine and fine weather, 
Like lads and lassies in good feather ! 



CANTO THE FIEST. 23 

XX. 

This yiew, how sublime ! that glen, how grand ! 

Bold are the iristas on either hand ! 

Mirror'd the fells on the lake's calm breast ! 

liovelj the waterfalls ! see the crest 

Of jon mountain aglow in Sol's bright beams. 

Whilst darker, by contrast, the deep gorge seems ! 

And thus the tourist lingers, loves, and dreams. 



XXI. 

Now I propose, from place to place 

As I pass on, faintly to trace 

The trail, and giving thus the clue. 

To leave the tinting on't to jou 

Kind reader, thus at your leisure, 

Whim or fancy, caprice or pleasure, 

'Twill g^in your mind's eye in a measure. 

c2 
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xxn. 

Then take mj formula once for all, 

Ad lihitiMn, or in measure small, 

Don't use too much for landscapes sweet. 

But only what is right and meet. 

Adding to mj crude lines, dy'e see. 

Noting the various scenery. 

Such touches as may needed be. 

/ 

xxni. 

Thus may the tourist ever see 

The truly charming family 

Of scenic gems, which him await 

'Twixt Windermere and Bassenthwaite. 

One ne'er can tire of noting " flashing " eyes, 

So of the landscape which around one lies. 

Bright 'neath the sun, or dull 'neath leaden skies. 
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xxrv. 

The " Attic Salt," or « Tourist's Mixtare," 
Prepare my readers ! I'm not a fixture 
At Bigg's Hotel, but to UUeswater Lake, 
By coach next moiiiing, progress make, 
Thro' Troutbeck Yale, orer Kirkstone Pass, 
Where I treat the coachman to a glass, 
The weather being wet, alas 1 



XXV. 

The highest house throughout England 
Is at Kirkstone Pass, you'll understand. 
And downward from this breezy quarter 
We go, by the lake caU'd Brothers' Water 
The guard's horn echoes doth awake. 
As thro' Patterdale our route we take 
To the Hotel hard by UUeswater lake. 
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XXVI. 
Brothers' Water is so call'd, dy'e see, 

ft 

From a very sad calamity, 

WMcb two brothers here befell, 

Drown'd in the lake as l^ends tell ; 

On this, p Vaps, the quaint epitaph was founded ; 

** Here lie two brothers, by water confounded. 

One died of dropsy, t'other was * drownded I ' ** 



xxvn. 

'Of creature comforts we take note. 
And, afterwards on the steamboat 
Glide over Ulleswater to Pool^ Bridge— ► 
Gloomy each glen, and rocky ridge. 
The smi shines forth as on we go. 
Bursts on oar gaze a bright rainbow I 
An augm-y of fair weather, I trow I 
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xx;vin. 

Betuining bj boat to the hotel. 
We'd a splendid view of moimtain and feU, 
Their summits of rounded or pointed form, 
** Home of the tempest and the storm," 
Now by the glorious sunlight kiss'd. 
Now wrapp'd in clouds of driving mist. 
Which on Helvelljn's heights hold tryst. 



XXIX, 

Fine the weather ! bright and bracing I 

Homeward bound, our way retracing, 

To Kirkstone Pass we upward go, 

Crossing torrents white as snow, 

Which oft' the mountain side do fleck : 

Then, downward by " The Tongue of Troutbeck," 

By rugged roads of which we little reck. 
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XXX. 

O'er Windermere next day we sped 
By the steamferr j to Hawkshead, 
Passing Esthwaite Water, thence push'd on 
And presently reach'd Coniston — 
Steam'd down the lake and back again. 
The weather bright, no sign of rain. 
Bold mountain steeps om- eyes enchain I 



XXXI. 

" The Old Man/^ stood out sharp and clear, 
*Midst kindred sununits, a wild range- 
So fine the landscape, far and near, 
" We neither sought nor sigii'd for change." 
But change comes o'er aQ mundane things. 
And to his seat each tourist springs 
As in his emr the post horn rings. 
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xxxn. 

To Coniston Station on we drive. 

And meet the train from Fumess Abbej, 

For coach passengers our guard doth strive. 

Gaining two — a mother and her " babby." 

Then, turning the horses' heads toward home. 

Into Yewdale we shortly come. 

Where, as Yankees say, the ecenei-y's " some." 



xxxni. 

Now really ! these are facts, not fancies, 

m 

'TIS rarely that my muse romances ; 
But when you think she shows that fault. 
Apply with care, " The Attic Salt." 
" The western waves of ebbing day 
KoUed o'er the glen their level way," 
And " that's a fact," I boldly say. 
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XXXIV. 

I admire vastly — ^who does not P 
The charming cadences of Scott, 
" But him as prigs what isn't his'n. 
If he's cotch'd, must go to pris'n." 
And were I shut up in Yewdale, 
With no friend ready to go bail, 
Here would be an end of my tale. 



XXXV. 

But such is not stem fate's decree, 

And passing onward, presently 

We gain a glen with rocky foreground. 

Wild gloomy mountains all around. 

But streaks of sunshine, now and agen. 

Illume the scene as through the glen 

Bushes a brawling beck, from rugged " pen. 



»9 
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XXXVI. 

Sltirting tlie vale of Tilberthwaite, 

We pass tlie Fell of Oxencross, 

And driving on to Skelwith straight 

From the rude bridge we view " The Force." 

A waterfall which wouldn't stagger, or 

Startle a tourist who'd seen Niagara, 

'Twoidd scarce be noticed by such a swaggerer. 



XXXVII. 

Turning a moment from my tale, 

A church is seen adown the vale. 

Crowning a densely wooded knoll 

Around which Brathay's watei*s roll. 

Ah ! I remember, in long bygone days, 

To Brathay Church I stroll'd by pleasant ways. 

And cross'd the rustic bridge to pray and praise. 
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XXXVlll. 

Service over, the setting sifli 

The Langdale Pikes shed lustre on. 

As round the sacred pile we stray'd 

The lights and shades sweet contrast made. 

So beautiful the scene which round me lay, 

'Tis firmly fix'd in memory for aye, 

As though it met my gaze, but yesterday. 



XXXIX. 

By Brathay's brawling stream we steer, 

Bowling away towards Ambleside, 

Until we meet the Rothay clear 

Where both streams mingle with the tide 

Of Windermere, at Clappersgate, 

As Pat would say — 'Twas quite a " trate," 

The rivers being in full spate. 
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XL. 

The river Rothay hath no char, 

The river Brathay hath no trout. 

Yet from their waters these fish are 

Supplied to Windermere, no doubt 

To run up the Rothay the char are too chary, 

To run up the Brathay the trout are too wary, 

And this is a rule, which is ne'er known to vary. 



XLI. 

Passing Ambleside, I homeward wend 

My way, and there I meet my friend, 

Who, in the afternoon arriving. 

By Windermere's margin had been driving. 

That evening we spun many a yam, 

Talked of beck, fell, lake, and tarn. 

Till " ayont the twal " — ^"twas weel nigh mam ! 



HaUlanh 



CANTO THE SECOND. 

I. 

Tbe moiiiiiig mistB, chased from the lake 

By the bright beams of the glorious sun, 

To Bowness Pier our way we take, 

And on the boat to Lowood run. 

Bretuming thence, by wooded " holms " we glide. 

Scattered upon the water's wide : 

Until, at length, we reach Lake Side. 
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11. 

Quitting the steamboat at Lake Side, 
By rail we pass through Leven's vale. 
Till Pumess Abbey is espied. 
Founded by Stephen, so runs the tale, 
Where monks of the order Bemardene 
Through their Abbot reign'd supreme, I glean. 
Wielding the power of king or queen. 



in. 

But hhxSt King Hal in an evil hour. 

For priestcraft, struck at the root of their power. 

And the abbot and monks, so feared and hated. 

Soon found their property sequestrated. 

Priestcraft ! be warned ! or your future I ween 

Will resemble that of " The Bemardene," 

On whose stately towers the grass grows green. 
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IV. 

The way in which the hotel is tack'd 
To the ruins is very matter of fact, 
Whilst the locomotive's startling scream 
Budely dispels the poet's dream ; 
And beauties which he here espies, 
A crowd of gaping tourists vulgarise, 
Refusing, in ruins, romance to recognise. 



V. 

Macbeth ! redhanded, doth murder sleep I 
Ophelia's woes make angels weep I 
The awful curse declaimed by Leah 
Causes almost a thriU of fear ! 
All lost on such as slumbering sit, 
Who waking from their sleepy fit 
Exckim ! " What ! ain'tat over yet P " 
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VL 

Look ! yonder ! in the pit one sees 

A conple sucking oranges. 

The only acting they see fun in 

Is " op^ra boufEe," " Mi ! ain't it stunning P " 

Says Sally to her " ^^re ami** 

" Bight you are, old girl ! " cries he, 

" But, Sal I— I mmt some S. and B.' 



n 



vn. 

" To suckle fools ! to chronicle small beer ! " 

« 

And a congenial mate to cheer. 
When- with the cares of life o'erladen. 
Might fittingly employ such maiden ; 
A suitable spouse she'd find in the touristy 
VHio 'midst the charms of lake and forest 
From '' op6ra bouffe," gives one no rest. 
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vm. 

Cast not, before the swine, your pearls ! 
Lest they turn again and rend you ! 
Speak not of Nature's charms to churls. 
Lest their " boorishness " offend you ; 
But leave them in their grov'lling station. 
To grub on, and enjoy mastication 
Of kindred food, which all but they shun. 



IX. 

ft 
'Twixt Scylla and Gharybdis to steer 

Taxes the skill of an able coxswain. 

Lest in the swirl his bark should disappear. 

Or high be stranded, rugged rocks on : 

Thus generally the safest course he sees 

Through difficulties is, " in mediaa res" 

With sail closehaul'd, to catch the f av'ring breeze. 
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X. 

And thus upon the point of which I sing, 
The Scylia and Oharjbdis here debated/ 
" Shoot folly as it flies ! " when on the wing 
Of shallow argument 'tis borne inflated. 
When on life's voyage, if the goal you'd win. 
Steer boldly ! cautiously ! nor fear the din 
Of whirlpools, which the timid, oft suck in. 



XI. 

Retracing our way to Windermere, 

We complete the circuit of the lake. 

And as towards Ambleside we steer 

The scene enthusiasm doth awake : 

For round the northern shore high mountains press, 

Tow'ring in wild and rugged loveliness ;— • 

But day declines — we steam back to Bownecw. 

n2 
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xn. 

At a crazy cabin in Bownees town 

The Poet Close is vending his books, 

A local rhjinester of some renown, 

And methodist preacher, (judging by looks.) 

Here is a specimen of the poet's style : 

" Which the beauties as ever smile 

Bound Windermere, to see are really worth while.** 



xm. 

This heaven-bom poet of low degree. 

This slayer of syntax and euphony. 

Who wretched rhymes long time had spun^ 

Came 'neath the notice of Fahnerston, 

Who, paying the poet great attention. 

Promised to procure him a pension. 

And long the poet's hopes did hold in tension. 
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XIV. 

Quoth the Poet Close, in virtuous wrath, 

As on this daj I cross his path, 

'' I never got no pension whatever. 

Which Lord Pahnerston did his best endeavour, 

But I was gammoned out of mj right. 

By envy, hatred, malice, lies, and spite." 

Then, livid with rage. Close vanish'd from my sight. 



XV. 

On Sunday we could not roam at all, 
Twas a day to improve a waterfall ; 
But Monday, dawning bright and fair, 
We started in a carriage and pair, 
For a thirty miles' drive o'er vale and f ell. 
The cascades showing uncommonly well, 
" And all went merry as a marriage bell. 



9» 
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XVI. 

By the steam-ferry we cross the lake. 

And again to Hawkshead our route we take ; 

Thence into Yewdale journeying on 

By Tarn Hawes, we view Ooniston 

And Windermere, iram the same mound r 

Dsle, mountain, fell, stretch'd all around : 

Springing a pack of grouse from heath'ry ground. 



xvn. 

To ** The Tarns ** our way then wending. 

By narrow zig-zag paths descending. 

We cross Yewdale to Oxenfell, 

At ** Colwith Force," awhile we dwell. 

And thence pass on through Little Langdale, 

A beautiful sequestered vale. 

The warm sun tempered by a balmy gale. 



\ 
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xvm. 
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As through Langdale our way we win, 
We seem on all sides quite shut in : 
Each turn fresh beauties did disclose, 
As peak on peak around us rose : 
The mountain torrents white with foam, 
Swift rushing, down the gorges come, 
As throi^h the charming Tale we roam. 



XIX. 

The wooded vale of Tilberthwaite 

Is scored by quarrying of slate. 

And now across Langdale we see 

A winding way rise gradually. 

And tugging up the steep ascent, 

Over a moorland wild, we went, 

Passing Blea Tarn 'midst mountains pent. 
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By many a steep, sharp, gradient. 

Downward our rapid course we sped. 

Which just a spice of danger lent 

To our descent to Longdale Head, 

Whence, the tonrist northward his way must take 

On foot, by Bow Fell, or The Stak^ 

But eadfward we a further progress make* 



XXI.. 

^e ELead of Langdale is a world's-end nook. 
With bold black mountains towering high around. 
And as 'neath Langdale Tikea our way we took. 
It seemed that exit scarcely might be found ; 
But pressing on we gain the open vale. 
Our staunch steeds bait— ourselves regale 
On bread and cheese, oatcakes and ale. 
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xxn. 

High up 'neath Langdale Pikes is Dungeon Ghyll, 

And Stickle Tarn, likewise, close by it. 

We started after lunch, and with a will. 

Hard toiling, clomb the heights, (I'll ne'er more 

try it.) 
" To gaze on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell/' 
In a poetic vein is very well. 
But, let me whisper, — Dungeon Ghyll's a sell ! 



xxni. 

" In Langdale Pikes and Witches' Lair, 
And Dungeon Ghyll so foully rent, 
With ropes of rock, and bells of air, 
Three sinful sextons' ghosts are pent." 
This may be true ! may be it may'nt ! 
Thus Coleridge sang in numbers quaint. 
And local legends strove to paint. 
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XXIV. 

The Thrang Slate Quarries now are seen 

Upon the steep declivities, 

And Elter Water midst meadows green, 

Beneath ns in the sweet vale lies : 

As, passing on towards (Srasmere Lake, 

A winding hilly road we take. 

And, Langdale loth to leave, slow progi*ess make. 



XXV. 

The summit gaining — Bed Bank passing— 
Grasmere Lake beneath ns lies. 
The vale and fells, as if a glass in. 
Mirrored with a thousand dyes ; 
Sunshine o'er mountain, lake, and strand. 
How charming I beautiful ! how grand ! 
Can it be real P or is this fairyland P 
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XXVI. 

Lovely landscapes loth to leave ! I relate 
That round the Lake of G-rasmere winding, 
We presently f^ain. " The Wishing^ Gate ; " 
Of which, fair damsels need no reminding. 
For, in answer to wishes and plaintive sighs. 
That which the maiden most doth prize, 
The legend saith — *' TJiat ! shall she realize I 
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XXVII. 

Journeying on, we come to Nab Scar Cottage, 

"Where Coleridge lived in days gone by ; 

And then to Bydal Mount, ,where to his dotage 

Wordsworth lived long and happily ; 

And looking down the vale of years. 

The Poet's venerable form to me appears. 

As when, in early days, his presence cheers. 
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xxvin. 

RelTDUstantlj from Bydal Water, 
Passing on 'midst scenes sablime, 
We did that whicli we did'nt ought'er— 
Saw not " The Waterfalls ; " for time 
Was rmining short — ^I felt remorse. 
But Ambleside's lion ! Stock Gill Force ! 
We really must not pass, of coarse ! 



XXIX. 

Stock Gill is fine ! it praise doth merit ! 

Not so the base commercial spirit. 

Which seeks to make a monopoly, 

Of " TheJPorce," which heretofore was free ; 

Bnt Ambleside will not allow 

The imposition of a toll they vow ! 

Thus " greed " to " light " will be compelled to bow ! 
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XXX. 

Galling at " The Salutation," 

A nigger waiter there we saw. 

Grinning at us like tarnation, 

Whites of eyes tnm'd up— his jaw 

Dropping, show'd a set of teeth good. 

Off we bolted past Lowood, 

To " Bigg's Hotel " as quickly as we could. 



XXXI. 

Thus our pleasant outing ended, 
And I forthwith made a note, 
Lest your gpiests should be offended. 
Landlord I ne'er at table d'hote 

m 

Venture to employ a nigger. 

At white folk with awful vigour 

To grin, to shew his teeth, and snigger. 
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xxxn. 

!Now this a bona fide tale is. 

And need not be taken cum grano sails, 

Faix ! I shoiild desenre to be kick'd sure. 

If I nsed too freely " The Tonrist's Mixture.*' 

Alone ! once more in solitude ! 

My pleasant rambles I thus revieVd, 

And jotted down my thoughts in metre rude. 



^akelanh 



CANTO THE THIED. 

L 

" There's that within which passeth outward show," 
And when upon our own resources thrown, 
Haply, more of ourselves we then may know 
Than otherwise we e'er had known : 
As, iningling with the merry throng, 
We glide down pleasure's stream, among 
Scenes, artists love! whose praise, the poet hath 
sung. 
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Philosoplier 1 painter ! author 1 poet ! 
Here loringly did congregate. 
Wordawortli ! Sonthej ! Coleridge (two) 
Arnold ! Hemans ! Wilson ! Martinean. 
And artists ! B/omney and quaint Hogarth ! 
With many a kindred spirit, hath 
Portrayed the Jlvely scenes around our path. 



m. 

Prom Windermere to Keswick passing through, 
The lovely vales of Bydal and Grasmere^ 
I gaze, with rapture, on each well-known view. 
In memory fixed for aye ! distinct and clear ! 
Por thoughtful minds the beautiful ever sways : 
Onward by steep ascending ways 
We gain the crest of Dunmail Raise. 
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IV. 

** The Old Woman playing the Organ," we see, 

A mass of rock, which presently 

Resembles ^ The Lion and Lamb," at rest 

On the summit of Helm Crag's rugged crest. 

On such themes Wordsworth loved to dwell. 

And in " The Waggoner " doth tell 

Of " The Ancient Woman " and " SidropheL" 



V. 

Thus in these rocks foutastically plac'd, 
Many strange outlines have been trac'd, 
And travellers who are so inclined 
Others, equally grotesque may find : 
Wordsworth's fancy found little trouble 
In blowing many an airy bubble, 
But oft, methinks, " The Seer " saw double. 

B 
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VL 

f 

'* Thej now had reacb'd that pile of stones 

Heaped over brare King Dunmail's bones ; 

He who once held supreme command. 

Last King of rocky Cumberland. 

His bones and those of all his might. 

Slain here in a disastrous fight." 

These lines one William Wordsworth did indite. 



vn. 

Downward by Wythebum our way we make, 

Through a wooded vale, past Thirlmere Lake ; 

The precipices around are grand, 

Bold mountains rise on either hand, 

On this Helvellyn ! on that " The Haven's Crag !" 

(Of a knowledge of names I never brag,) 

But come my Muse ! I pri'thee do not lag. 
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vin. 

O'er Smeathwaite Bridge we jom^ney on, 

At the entrance to the Yale of St. John, 

Down which St. John's Beck rapid and clear 

Bushes, thro' rock j gorges, from Thirhnere. 

Onward we push 'neath Naddle Fell, 

On " Castle Bigg " a moment dwell ; 

Then downward dart to Keswick Yale, pell mell I 



IX. 

At " The Keswick Hotel," 'tis right to state, 

I'm happy, (as is a lonesome " widder," 

When meditating on a second mate,) 

Not 'neath a cloud : though under Skiddaw : 

Lost are the beauties of the southern vale ! 

Welcome the wooings of bold Borrowdale I 

Talking of widders — ^thereby hangs a tale. 

b2 
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X. 

" Widdies is dangerous ! " — ^to his dear son Sam, 

Discoors'd Old Weller— which I thinlr they am ! 

But Fve no cause myself to feel afraid. 

Being circumspect, discreet, and staid. 

Young married couples on the ramble, 

How lovingly ye stick to the preamble : 

Two roses on one bush ! as yet, no " bramble ! *' 



XI. 

The path of a ship on the sea ! 

The flight of a bird through the air ! 

The way of an ardent devotee 

With a damsel passing fair ! 

Were things King Solomon ne'er understood. 

Though one might deem his experience good, 

When with Sheba's Queen flirting in merry mood. 
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xn. 

*Tis sweet to note the play of the affections, 
Especially among one's own connections : 
But shewn in di*awing-room, or at table d*h6te, 
Like too much honey, it sticks in the throat. 
Experience, doubtless, will one day come, 
Of honey abroad ! of vinegar at home ! 
Continue, then, ye innocents to roam ! 



XIIL 

Bless you, my children ! may you be as happy. 

When one grows bald, the other somewhat "cappy ; " 

'Twill to you both, prove a great alterative. 

And neither will be quite so demonstrative. 

To note your winsome, wiilning ways, 

Reminds one of long bygone days, 

Ere yet across life's path a " shadow " plays. 
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XIV. 

Stem reader ! I admit a sad digression. 
And pardon ask for't, upon fall confession : 
I'm truly penitent — ^Now to my tale. 
The morning £Eiir, I start for BoiTowdaLe, 
And skirting the margin of fair Derwentwater, 
Beantifol when seen from any quarter. 
Give np all farther **' harping on my daughter." 



XV. 

The lake 'midst lofty mountains set 

Is fed by many a rivxdet. 

And, to-day " The Barrow Falls " 'aint dull. 

For of water there's a " barrowfuU." 

Fine, too, are " The Falls of Lodore," 

But hold I I do not wish to bore ! 

Bead Southey's rhymes — 111 not add more. 
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XVI. 

Ascending Lodore Falls, a rugged path 
Leads to " The Tarn " of Watendlath, 
The reservoir which feeds Lodore, 
This glen few travellera explore, 
IVe done so, I am free to own. 
But 'twas in times long since bjgone, 
When going to " The Bowder Stone." 



XVII. 

Passing Lodore and Borrowdale Hotels, 

From which the view o'er Derwentwater swells, 

It's beauties having, here, their widest range, 

Onward proceeding, we arrive at Grange, 

Whose ancient bridge so quaintly wrought, 

For tourists is a great resort. 

Who, passing round the lake, here " lurch to port." 
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xvni. 

Up to this point the vale is wide. 

Bold rocks stand out on either side ; 

On that, the lofty ** Castle Crag " appearer. 

On this, " The Bowder," about which one heau-fr— 

*' If through the hole beneath the stone 

Couples shake hands, they'll become one,* 

A Fyramus and Thisbe sort of fun I 
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The " Jaws of Borrowdale " here begin. 
Of the pass, in short, a narrowing. 
The Castle Crag, a Boman station. 
And natural fortification. 
Was made, 'tis said, in these wild regions, 
A rallying place of Boman legions. 
Ere men smelt powder, or did see guns* 
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XX. 

Here a few troops might make a Tbermopjles, 
If but the heights were guarded properly, 
But in such tactics there was no man 
More wide-awake than your ancient Roman. 
Leonidas knew a thing or two, 
And with three hundred Spartan heroes true. 
Proud Xerxes at Thermopylae o'erthrew 1 



XXI. 

The scenery of Borrowdale is so bold. 
The massing of the crags so grand, . 
That the toid ensemble cannot be told. 
You must see it really to understand, 
And toiling to the top of a bare hill 
There rest you, nor depart until 
Of scenery so fine you've had your fill. 
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XXIJ. 

The Vale of Borrowdale, 'tis well to state. 
Commences near the hamlet of Rosthwaite, 
Whence, turning to the left, through Stonethwaite 

vale, , 
Tourists proceed into Langdale. 
The sceneiy is wild and grand. 
And the passes easy to understand. 
Save when bewildering mists enshroud the land. 



XXIII. 

Two miles from Rosthwaite lies SeatoUer, 

The route which I propose to follow ; 

Beyond this point, from Seathwaite vale. 

The Styhead Pass leads to Wastdale. 

At SeatoUer we quit the waggonette, 

By a toilsome ascent being met, 

Down which a mountain stream doth foam and fret. 
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xxrv. 

Ascending slowly from SeatoUer, 
1 his wild walk beats cockfighting hollow ! 
Reaching the summit of Borrowdale Hause, 
The scene is so sublime, long time we pause : 
Glens, mountain peaks, and streams, in every 

direction, 
demanding earnest, wrapt, and close inspection : 
Pipes, too, are smoked ! aids ever to reflection ! 



XXV. 

On attaining the aummit of The Hause, 
My pen a different picture draws. 
For all around is wild and stern, 
Which way soe'er the gaze doth turn : 
" Far from the busy haunts of men," 
From sylvan copse, from sheltered glen. 
Nought but the wilderness the eye doth ken ! 
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XXVI. 

Thence, ae 'neath Honister Crag we go, 

The scene reminds one of Glencoe, 

And winding down the zigzag road, 

We cross the bridgeless becks in flood ; 

No fence on either side to check 

A fall, headlong, into the beck. 

By which perchance you'd break your neck. 



xxvn. 

Far down the valley, shining bright and clear. 

We view the lonely lake of Buttermere ; 

Descend Honister Pass without mishap, 

To Gatesgarth, whence to the pass of Scarf Gap. 

A mountain road crosses the vale. 

The path from Buttermere to Ennerda]e, 

And Wastdale also — over " The Black Sail." 
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xxvin. 

The head of the glen above the lake 

Is dark with gorges wild and drear : 

Whilst Sour Milk Ghyll Force is espied, 

Rushing down Red Pike's rocky side, 

From Bleaberry Tarn high out of view, 

A reservoir of rain and dew. 

Which never fails the whole year through. 



XXIX. 

The hamlet of Buttermere between 

The Lake and Crummock Water is seen : 

On our arrival at " The Fish Inn," 

We lunch, and then a pathway win. 

To Crummock Water from Buttermerci 

And crossing by boat its waters clear, 

Boon on our sight Scale Force Fall doth appear. 
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XXX. 

On Cnimmock Water's placid breast 

Lie mirror'd fell and mountain crest ; 

But the scene changes, and presently 

Wild are it's waters, as well may be : 

For swiftly, with sudden gusts and flaws, 

Down sweeps the storm from Mellbreak's tors, 

To gain the shore we're glad — ^nor without cause. 



XXXI. 

The rain pours down, as patiently 
We upward toil from Buttermere, 
Whilst all around the sceneiy 
Half -hid in mist is wild and drear, 

V 

And swollen torrents on all sides appear : 

The summit gain'd the skies once more are clear. 

As to Keswick by Newland's vale we steer. 
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XXXII. 

Skiddaw, next morning, hides hie head, 
YeiPd iB the summit of Blencathara, 
And hoping, till hope well nigh is dead, 
The tourist mutters an anathema. 
When suddenly bui'sts forth the sun ! 
And just upon the stroke of one, 
I start to view The Valley of Saint John. 



xxxm. 

Upon a hill commanding views sublime, 
A circle rude of mountain boulders stand, 
Weird record of that far off, mythic time. 
When the Druids ruled in Cumberland, 
As some maintain ; whilst others crave 
Each stone as marking mighty chieftain's grave, 
" When, 'midst the clash of arms, down sank the 
brave." 
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xxxiy. 

Now, threading Threlkeld's peaceful strath. 

Nigh to Saint John's Beck runs the path. 

Winding within a narrow defile, 

Around and over which meanwhile 

A glamour, as of fairyland, 

Seem'd cast by The Enchanter's Wand, 

As thus ** The Bridal of Triermain " I scann'd. 



** Hearken, my minstrels ! which of ye all 
Touch'd his harp with that dying fall, 

So sweet, so soft, so faint. 
It seem'd an angel's whisper'd call 

To an expiring saint P 
And hearken, my merry men ! what time, or where, 

Did she pass, that maid with her heavenly brow, 
With her look so sweet, and her eyes so fair, 
And her graceful step, and her angel air. 
And the eagle plume in her dark brown hair, 

That pass'd from my bower e'en now I " 
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" That maid is bom of middle earth. 

And may of man be won, 
Though there haye gb'ded since her birth 

Fire hondred years and one. 
But where's the knight in all the north* 
That dare the adventure follow forth. 
So perilous to knightly worth, 

In the valley of St. John F 
Listen, youth, to what I tell. 
And bind it on thy memory well ; 
Nor muse that I commence the rhyme 
Far distant mid the wrecks of time. 
The mystic tale, by bard and sage. 
Is handed down from Merlin's age." 



^ With toil the King his way pursued. 
By lonely Threlkeld's waste and wood* 
Till on his course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of Saint John, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering sunbeams love to lie 
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Right glad to feel those beams a^in. 
The King drew up his charger's rein ; 
With gauntlet raised he screen'd his sight. 
As dazzled with the level light, 
And, from beneath his gloye of mail, 
Scann'd at his ease the lovely vale. 
While 'gainst the son his armour bright 
Gleam'd ruddj like the beacon's light.'' 



'* Paled in bj many a loftj hill. 
The narrow vale lay smooth and still. 
And, down its yerdant bosom led 
A winding brooklet found its bed. 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose with airy turrets crown'd. 
Buttress, and rampire's circling bound* 

And mighty keep and tower ; 
Seem'd some primeval giant's hand 
The castle's massive walls had plann'dt 
A ponderous bulwark to withstand 

Ambitious Nimrod's power. 



? 
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Above the moated entrance slung, 

The balanced drawbridge trembling hung, 

As jealous of a foe ; 
Wicket of oak, as iron hard, 
With iron studded, clenched and barr'd, 
And prong'd portcullis, join'd to guard 

The gloomy pass below. 
But the grej walls no banners crown'd. 
Upon the watch-tower's airy round 
No warder stood his horn to sound, 
No guard beside the bridge was found. 
And, where the Gothic gateway frown'd. 

Glanced neither bill nor bow." 



'' G^tly, lo ! the warrior kneels, 
Soft that loY^y hand he steals. 
Soft to kiss, and soft to clasp- 
But the warder leaves her grasp ; 

Lightning flashes, rolls the thunder I 
Gyneth startles from her sleep. 

Totters Tower, and trembles Keep, 

p2 
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Burst tlie Castle walls asunder ! 
Fierce and frequent were the shocks,— 

Melt the magic halls awaj ; 
»-But beneath their mystic rocks. 
In the arms of bold De Yaux» 

Safe the princess laj ; 
Safe and free from magic power. 
Blushing like the rose's flower 

Opening to the daj.** 

• • • • 

'* Know, too, that when a pilgrim strays 
In morning mist or evening maze. 

Along the mountain lone. 
That fairy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 

Of the valley of St. John : 
But never man since brave De Yaux 

The charmed portal won. 
"Tis now a vain illusive show. 
That melts whene'er the sunbeams glow. 

Or the fresh breeze hath blown." 

• • « • 
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XXXV. 

OrpbeuB ! Apollo's tunef al son, 
Charmed the senseless stock and stone 

By his seductive lays ; 
And Scott's melodious stanza's tone 
O'er mountain ci>ag and wild glen lone 

A godlike power displays. 
Thus The Wizard's weii'd spell rests upon 
The Castle Bock in the vale of St. John, 
Where Gyneth by brave De Yaux was won. 



XXXVI. 

Orpheus, from Pluto's spells set free 
And rescued his lov'd Eurydice, 

Encircled by his arms ! 
But ere the earth is gain'd, from Hades flying, 
Giving one backward glance, — (his word belying) 

Powerless his spells and charms I 
Eurydice vanishes from his sighlr^ 
De Yaux was much the wiser wight, 
He ne'er looked hack, but held fair Gyneth tight. 
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XXXVll. 

Betnming to Keswick bj the road 

Which erst from Ambleside I trode, 

Steeped in sunsliiiie the cowp d'ceil 

Of Berwentwater, midst wooded vale. 

The inmost soul could but impress 

With a sense of Nature's loveliness. 

Her brilliant dyes, on autumn's russet dress ! 




aRelanh 
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I. 

The charms of moimtam, glen, and lake, 
Themes which inspire the poet's song, 
Enthusiasm in some folks ne'er doth wake 
So certainly, as doth the dinner gong. 
With such, to gormandise three times a day, 
Seems the main purpose for which they stray : 
Their CkKls — Le menu ! Ewtremei ! Entree ! 



■■ Afcjl 



>w 4 
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IV. 

TonristB impregnated with shodd/y views, 
A kindly, courteous bearing oft refuse 
To others — and he's respected most 
Who quietly lives at modest cost. 
To eat three times a day is right and proper ! 
Who goes fastest Is oft the earliest stopper ! 
Who rides the " high horse " sometimes gets a 
" cropper ! " 



V. 

Now ! tahh d'hote I never shirk, 

So don't take me for an anchorite ; 

For, as a rule, I do my work, 

And then to dinner with good appetite— 

" But I'm not all things to all men : " 

Were that so ! I'd lay down my pen, 

Never to take it up again. 
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VI. 

By stMviter in modo emasculated, 

When sever'd from stem /orfi^er m re. 

Authors, men's faults have understated, 

Their praises sounded in undue degree. 

Faugh ! I despise the sycophant's base trade, 

And boldly calling a spade " a sfgaAe,^ 

The honest man uphold ! the hypocrite upbraid ! 



vn. 

Some tourists ne'er talk, but wink and blink, 

Like owls in the sunshine, " beggars to think." 

Now I prefer to rattle on. 

From early mom to the setting sun : 

Then — (list to the owl, tu whit 1 tu whoo I) 

In dreams the pleasures I renew. 

Which daylight gave to my enraptur'd view. 
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vm. 

'Tis instmctive Minerva's bird to note, 

When sotinds the gong for table d*h6te ; 

Then these ** birds of a feather " 

Come flockiag together. 

And roosting around the president's chair, 

On the talking birds turn a stonj stare, 

And yet of their presence seem not aware. 



IX. 

The talking birds merrily warble away, 
Discussing the merits of Le Menu, 
Enjoying their chat as ragout and entree 
Rapidly disappear from view; 
But when the end of dinner has come, 

m 

The owls solemnly march to the di*awing-room, 
To wink and blink in congenial gloom. 



so 



Shall the songsien follow ? CenedfaUl 
Still ogled b J owIb, tbej nng on the spraj. 
Heedless alike of the owls or their gloom. 
Till 'tis time to adjourn to the smoking room : 
When, leaying the owls in their sleepj state, 
Each lighthearted tourist doth f reelj prate 
Of fair scenes view'd, or qnaint tales doth rehite. 



Tis night ! and through '• The Ivory Gate " of 

dreams 
Passes the otvI ! whilst other themes 
Upon the sleeper's f ancj wait 
And impress make : for " The Horn Gkte " 
Is the source whence "truth telling" dreams do 

roam: 
Visions of friends ! of happiness ! of home ! 
Of landscapes sweet ! of pleasures jet to come. 
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xn. 

Long ere tlie days of big hotels 
Before the advent of tourist swells, 
I made a^joumey with two old cronies 
To Borrowdale on mountain ponies. 
Thence onward by The Pass of Styhead, 
Through mountain solitudes we wandevel. 
By ways which on to Wastdale led. 



xm. 

No guide had we ! none we required ! 

Our wants were few, we ne'er desired 

Information when we did not ask it, 

From a gillie who carried a luncheon basket ; 

But in these latter days, I find 

Tourists, too often, are inclined 

To let the basket bearer cram their mind. 
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XIV. 

Upward paseing from Wastdale 
We clomb the steep pass of Black Sail, 
And thence descending to the plain 
Ennerdale Lake we quickly gain. 
In the morning we had a flat race, 
But now we started for a steeplechase, 
Across the vale, and at a splitting pace. 



XV. 

Arrived at Ennerdale our steeds we stalled. 
For ostler there was none, though loudlj called. 
The ponies fed, we held ourselves released 
From duty, and proposed forthwith to feast ; 
But we had reckoned without our host. 
Who of a well-stock'd larder could not boast. 
For he oould give us neither boil'd nor roast. 
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rvi. 

Lodging I have, (quoth he ) and if you please, 

Can give jou oatcake, milk, and cheese. 

But, looking up the chimnej wide, 

A flitch of bacon we espied. 

And from a shelf in the ingle nook 

A store of fresh laid eggs we took, 

And then our supper forthwith did cook. 



xvn. 

Thus ! in bygone days did we rough it. 
Regardless of fortune's smile or bulEet, 
Halting at noon to rest each steed, 
Whilst we enjoyed the fragrant weed : 
Noting the everchanging mood 
Of Nature, on fell, on wold, on wood, 
Reflected in lake, fed by the mountain flood. 
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xvm. 

Booted in memory ! not evanescent. 
Such scenes, to me, are ever present ; 
But can the same be said by those 
Who modem tourist's methods choose P 
I trow not ! thongh the latter snits 
The lonnger in patent leather boots. 
With his basket bearer, and mild cheroots. 



Let tourists who on nature call 
Be, above all things, natural- 
Fulfilling faithfully their mission 
Of nature's charms theyll have fruition, 
And in the future days may claim 
The merit of having deserved " that same "— » 
Tame tourisU ever deem Nature tame I 
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To cross Stjhead, and to ascend Scawfell 

Was my intention, but it befell 

That I was fated at Keswick to rest. 

For dense mists roll'd down from Skiddaw's crest, 

Hanging o'er the landscape, dull and opaque. 

Obscuring mountain, yale, and lake : 

To Keswick town, therefore, my way I take. 



Tis a quiet place, there's but little to see 
Except it's staple industry. 
The manufacture of utensils 
Denominated black lead pencils-^ 
From the finest drawing H.H3. 
Down to the pencil of low degree, 
Made by ingenioua machinery. 
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xxn. 

A model of Lakeland true to nature 

In colour, contour, in every " fayture,' 

(As Pat would saj,) at the Town Hall is seen— * 

From which a general idea you'll glean 

Of the appearance of this fair '* countree," 

Which on a misty day you cannot see— 

The lovely Lakeland ! ever dear to m6 ! 



xxm. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, 

The wind to westward having veered* 

And it was pleasant in a boat 

Upon the placid lake to float. 

Midst wooded isles our course we steered* 

And all around in aspect weird. 

Seen thro' the mist, the mountain peaks appeared. 
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xxrv. 

Next morning from Keswick I homeward sped, 
For " the windows of heaven were opened,' 
And I thought, perchance, if I southward went. 
The deluge shortly might be spent. 
So, to Penrith by rail my steps I bent. 
And on to Camforth Junction was sent— 
Thence to Skipton, on Wharf dale's charms intent. 



XXV. 

Arrived at Skipton, the weather clearing,. 

Soon on a dog-cart I am steering 

My way towards beauties which lie hid 

Round Bolton Abbey and " The Strid "— 

Intending a quiet Sunday to pass. 

Free from the taint of '' The Protestant Mass," 

Which in my nostrils stinks like sewage gas. 
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Alighting at " The Devonshire Arms Inn," 

To question the landlady I begin, 

But find, to my disgust, that I'm outwitted. 

For on Sunday no one is admitted 

To Bolton Woods, or to view " The Btrid," 

Where " The White Doe of Rylstone " still lies hid. 

Or, (as Wordsworth informs us,) — vsed to did. 



xxvn. 

The hostel was musty ! the waiter a dolt ! 

A very unpleasant combination — 

So, taking fright forthwith I bolt. 

As quickly as may be, to Ilkley Station. 

Ne'er so bother'd before have I been when a trip on, 

But the train draws up, and I presently slip on. 

By Harrogate Spa, to the city of Bipon. 



9> 
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xxvm. 

The principal hotels in Ripon town 

Are known as " The Unicom " and " The Crown ; 

Now, in no sense, am la" Lion," 

Still for " The Crown " I'U ever try on— 

A very comfortable hostelrie, 

Infested by neither bug nor flea. 

But filled with fine old china, " intirely ! 



» 



XXIX. 

Here the admirer of brie a hoe, 

Objects of interest ne'er can lack, 

Bare is each china dish and bowl, 

(Treasured the more if not quite whole !) 

Now I'm not writing this in mockery, 

But to describe the ancient crockery, 

Furniture, cameos, and antique " clockery." 

g3 
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A market place, with fountain in the centre, 

An obelisk tall, a cannon mounted : 

And banks also, where money may be lent yer, 

Upon good bills, and properly discounted : 

A Minster, beautiful, though small, 

A tolerably good Town Hall, 

For public meeting ! soii*ee ! concert ! ball ! 



XXXI. 

** Be ye not righteous overmuch ! " 

Hearken, ye ritualistic crew ! 

Not that I would strive to clutch 

At texts, upholding Pharisees to view ; 

The Minster's hallowed fane is passing fair. 

The Minster's song of praise, and holy prayer, 

On Sunday drew me twice to worship there. 
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Studley Royal ! the deer! the avenue I 
The splendid church were fair to view, 
And the finest ruin in all the land. 
Fountain's Abbey ! was close at hand, 
Amid the ancient yew trees' tranquil shade, 
Deep set in the heart of a verdant glade, 
Where falling waters, music ever made. 



xxxm. 

Judicious taste is here displayed 

In the winding walks which have been made, 

Leading to the arbour, called " Surprise," 

From whence there bursts upon the eyes 

A scene, by which is set great store — 

A sudden view of The Abbey hoar. 

Majestically grand in days of yore. 



Itt 



XXXIV. 

At Fountain's Abbey long time I loiter. 
Then driying oyer a Yorksbire Moor, 
The farfamed Brimbam Bocks I reconnoitre, 
Tbe like of wbicb I ne'er bad seen before. 
Here on a wild billside are tbrown 
Enormous masses of waterwom stone, 
In forms fantastic — their origin nnknown. 



XXXV. 

My jaded Pegasns begins to halt ! 

And needs a pinch of " The Attic Salt ;*' 

So let me very briefly say, 

That on the morrow I wend my way 

By express train from Bipon to BGitchin, 

And, glad to escape the bustle and the din, 

My quiet home in " Bingtale Valley " win. 
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XXXVL 

For eyery eyil under the son. 
There is a remedy, or there's none ! 
If there be one — striye to find it ! 
If there be none— never mind it ! 
Start on a tonr ! for they who roam 
Appreciate most a happy home, 
When to it, once again they come ! 
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FAEEWELL. 

O ! lovely Lakeland ! thou hast e*er been praised. 

For beauty, grandeur, and sublimity — 

To thee, eternal monuments have been raised 

In prose, on canvass, and in poetry. 

I love thy mountains, vales, and rivulets. 

When sunny days make all things glad, 

But when the storm, the calm lake frets. 

All then is changed ; — ^the scene is sad ! 

And Nature momms, in wreathing vapours clad ! 
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